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Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
elude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
meeded. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
teturned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. No remunera- 
tion for material used on Children’s Pages 
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S . FEW weeks ago we experienced the thrill of walking through the arched entrance 


of the American Fondouk, in Fez, Morocco, and beginning an adventure that 
we shall never forget. It was within those walls that we became acquainted with Super- 
intendent Guy Delon, affectionately called “Doctor of the Donkeys” by Moroccans. 


Much has been written about this unique animal hospital which gives free treatment to 
all animals and whose sole support comes from kind-hearted Americans. We have studied 
hundreds of pictures of its buildings and activities; we have listened to first-hand accounts 
of visitors. Yet, we were still not prepared for the impression we gathered at first glance. 
Despite the fact that there were some fifty donkeys in stables which line the inside walls, 
everything was spotlessly clean. The palm-shaded courtyard seemed cool and inviting. The 


white-coated attendants were going about their task of making the animals comfortable, ef- 
ficiently and pleasantly. 


It was there that we met Monsieur Guy Delon, who has only recently celebrated his 
twenty-fifth year as Superintendent. Our first impression was that he was tall, thin and aes- 
thetic — perhaps a poet or an artist. But we soon learned that beneath his compassionate 


nature, he was also an efficient manager who conducted the affairs of the Fondouk with 
firmness and economy. 


He led us over to where the donkeys were complacently munching their hay, standing 
in clean straw, happy and contented, despite the fact that many of them had raw, open sores 
on their bodies as a result of overloading, beating and prodding with all types of sharp in- 
struments. These were being treated and we thanked God, then and there, for the wonder- 
ful Americans who are making this work of mercy possible. 


Back in his office, Monsieur Delon explained that, each day, his inspectors visit the 
local fondouks (stables) where the natives bring in their loaded donkeys, camels and horses 
with all sorts of produce from outlying districts. Each animal is inspected carefully and 
those needing medical aid are brought to the Fondouk. 


Then he told us something of the inflationary tendencies prevailing in all of the new 
Morocco and showed us comparative figures of prices of the past year, indicating that the 
average rise in costs for everyday necessities amounted to 477%. 


He begged that more funds be made available for necessary repairs and even enough 
so that the work could go on as it has been conducted in the past. And watching this de- 
dicated man making his earnest plea, we promised him that on our return to America, we 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


American Embassy, Rabat, 
June 13, 1957. 


Dear Mr. Swallow: 


I was very happy that you found time, in passing through 
Rabat on your way to inspect the American Fondouk at Fez, to call 
on me this morning. 


As ~ told you, all of us here at the Embassy are deeply 
appreciative of the many courtesies and attentions shown to us at 
various times by Mr. Guy Delon, the Fondouk's director, There is 
another matter, however, which I should like to mention, and wiich 
you may wish to have on record in connection with your insnection. 


The official representation of the United States in Morocco 
is limited to three establishments, the Embassy here in Rabat, and 
the Consulates General at ‘langier and at Casablanca. Thouch Fez, 
the ancient capital and cultural center, is also the leadinz 
community of a large and populous area, end the seat of consulates 
or other representatives of several foreizn governments, we have 
no official representation in that area. This means that the 
American Fondouk h>s come to be reg-rded as a ranifestation of 
American humanitsrian, and at the same time practical, endeavor 
in an importart area of the country. ‘We all sre proud to see our 
flae flying at that fine outpvost, and we rejoice in the excellent 
reputation of the institution and the affection in which it is 
held by the veople of the recion. 


In my visits to Fez and my tals with neople rere and with 
‘oroccans interested in the welfare of the livestock of this 
country, I have heerd much praise for the rchievements of the 
Fondouk and for the exvert, efficicnt and economical administra- 
tion under the capable and ievoted director, tir. Delon, and his 
excellent staff. 


I consider this to be 2 very invortant contribution to the 
work of the Americ*r Government and neonle in oromoting 
interests of the United States in Morocco. 


Sincerely 
Cavermish Cannon 


William A. Swallow, Zsquire, American Ambassador 
Secretary and Editor, 
the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


would present his case before our friends.* 


We must not fail Monsieur Delon. He has devoted the last 25 
years to this work, an enterprise which represents America at its best. 
Our sole aim is to help the cruelly treated animals and to educate the 


native Arab population to appreciate the value of these animals in their 
day to day existence. 


And so, we pass on his plea to you, with our earnest assurance that 
in helping, you will have a real part in a wonderful humane enterprise. 
You may send contributions for the Fondouk to 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. They will be forwarded to Morocco where the “Doctor of the 
Donkeys” will use them to heal the wounded and protect them from 
cruelty — and the little donkeys themselves will surely swish their tails 
in gratitude. 


W. A. S. 
* See above letter from Ambassador Cavendish W. Cannon. 


It Takes but 
A Minute! 


By Ruby Zagoren 


T was the rush hour. The lines at every 
stop light were a block long. I was 
in one of the lines, too, caught by the jam. 
Then the stop light turned green. I 
gradually eased my foot from the clutch, 
but the first car was standing still. I 
looked to see what caused the driver to 
hesitate. 

I craned my neck, and there I saw a 
little yellow kitten starting across the 
street. No one blew any horns. Every- 
one waited and watched that kitten. The 
kitten was just about half way across 
when the lights turned again. I held my 
breath. Would the other cars keep wait- 
ing . . . or would they start? No car 
moved. The kitten stopped to bite its 
tail; he turned and looked at the wilder- 
ness of cars. The lights turned green and 
red a couple of times, before that little 
yellow kitten made it to the sidewalk. 

The restraint shown by every driver 
seemed remarkable to me. As much as 
each one was in a hurry, not one of them 
wanted to harm a kitten. 

It reminded me of the time, a few 
years back, when my brother and his son 
were driving down from Worcester, Mass. 
My brother, Berk, saw a turtle trying to 
crawl across the state road where cars 
ordinarily zoom right by. Berk stopped 
his car; and then he got out and halted 
trafic going both ways until the turtle 
got across. 

We #ell our children to be kind. Berk 
did something more. He showed his son 
what it means to be kind to an animal. 
When the turtle was safely across the 
road, Berk signalled the cars to keep 
going, and he continued his own trip. 

Being kind to animals as one motors 
along the highway takes very little time; 
perhaps a few minutes. And it can mean 
helping the wild creatures. 

A little care in motoring can save these 
wild lives that panic so easily at the un- 
familiar horns and zooming speeds of 
motorists. When these animals, alive, 
show themselves to the motorists for a 
minute, it is a thrill. But to see their 
bodies lying stiff along the roadside is 
repulsive. 
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True Tales 


By Jewell Casey 


ee S concerning the tails of various 
species of animal life reads more like 
fiction than truth. Some animals use their 
tails for weapons of defense, others use 
them as heating units, and others find them 
useful as props, balances and for sending 
and receiving signals. 

According to its size, the kangaroo rat 
has the longest tail of any animal in the 
world. This little animal with the long 
tail has the odd habit of using its tail like 
a hand, twisting it to hold tufts of grass 
which is carried to where a nest will be 
made. The tail is also used as a balance 
when the little creature makes one of its 
long jumps. 

The bushy tail of the gray squirrel 
makes an excellent parachute, and this 
animal can fall many feet without injury. 
All squirrels, racoons and other similar 
climbing creatures manage to maintain 
a proper balance with their tails. 

The broad-tailed sheep is not classed as 
a large animal, but it has an immense 
tail, weighing from 70 to 80 pounds. 
Natives of Asia, these sheep are odd look- 
ing, especially when harnessed to “tail 
carts,” a small vehicle which supports the 
immense tail. 

One of the tails capable of inflicting 
severe pain is that of the porcupine. With 
merely one wave of its flat tail, the porcu- 
pine can loosen its needle-sharp quills 


and if the attacker touches these quills, 
they penetrate into the flesh of the 
attacker. Being tipped with tiny barbs, 
the quills are even more painful than 
ordinary needles. 

It is believed that the gopher’s tail 

a sense of direction, which 
guides it when fleeing backward in under- 
ground home without loss of speed in 
time of peril. While the mole’s tail acts 
as a sort of antenna, warning this little 
underground dweller if enemies are ap- 
proaching from behind. 

Nature has kindly equipped the giant 
anteater of South America with a huge 
mass of bushy hair on a tail that is 2/3 
longer than its body. An attacking 
animal gets mouth, eyes or claws full of 
hair, thus giving the anteater time to get 
its long snout out of an ant hill and 
defend itself with its sharp claws. 

When danger threatens, the beaver 
uses his tail—not as a weapon but to 
send out danger signals. It whacks the 
flattened, scaly skinned tail hard on the 
surface of the water, making a loud noise 
that can be heard considerable distance. 
The beaver also uses the oar-shaped tail 
as a rudder when swimming, and some- 
times uses it as a prop while cutting into 
a tree. 

The pretty and useful bird, the wood- 
pecker, uses the tail as a prop against a 
tree when boring into infected wood in 


According to its size, the 
kangaroo rat has the longest 
tail of any animal in the world. 


body. 


It is an appealing sight to see young opossums with their tiny 
tails entwined tightly about their mother’s long tail, held over 
her back. 


search of insert pests. While the tails of 
the turkey gobblers are for making a 
showy display. 

It is an appealing sight to see young 
opossums with their tiny tails entwined 
lightly about their mother’s long tail, 
held over her back. This way the young 
accompany their mother on her journeys 
at night in her search for food. Their 
tails are wrapped so tightly they cannot 
be shaken off her back. 

The sea-horse has a prehensile tail 
similar to the opposum. By its tail this 
odd little creature clings to plants. 

Many people and animals have had the 
unpleasant experience to offend or 
frighten a skunk. As its only means of 
defense the skunk turns its back to an 
enemy, lifts high its pretty plume-like 
tail, and emits a musk that is highly 
effective! 

Cottontail rabbits, so called because as 
they dart away, the short, bushy tail goes 
up, revealing the white under surface, 
similar to a fluffy bit of cotton. 

Foxes, dogs, and cats when lying down, 
very often curl their tails forward and 
use them as nose and foot warmers. 

Even when sleeping horses use their 
tails to swish off flies and other stinging 
insects. 

Dogs convey joy by wagging their tails, 
fright or chagrin by holding tail between 
legs, and anger by holding tail stiffly erect. 


Nature has kindly equipped the \ 
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enny from eaven 


Photo Story by Dick Steinheimer 


THEIR mother loved them, but she died. So Penny, a 3-year-old 
Dachshund, took over the feeding chores for Ming, Devi and Baby- 
Face, 3-month-old Burmese kittens. The animals all belong to Mrs. 
Marjorie Lee Kershaw of Mill Valley, California. Penny has plenty 
of sustenance for the kittens, who've responded with cuddly enthusiasm. 
All these goings-on necessitate great patience on the part of Mrs. 
Kershaw’s fifth pet, a collie named Lassie, who must wait for her 
dinner until all others are finished. 


GET THE POINT? 


Ming, one of the 3-month-old “adopted sons"’, 
prepares a playful swipe at the tail of his foster 
mother, Penny. 


"EAR °’EAR! 
This isn’t quadrapedal mayhem; it’s fun. As a matter of 
fact it's mother-daughter shenanigans. Penny, who looks like 
she’s tearing Devi'’s ear off is merely rough-housing with her 
daughter. 
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“I live at the Kenwood, in the City .. .’” 


aes folks can’t stand prosperity. Neither can some cats! 

A case in point is Tony, a plump feline belonging to Miss 
Helen K. Wallace of the Kenwood Apts. in Philadelphia. Of 
humble origins, Tony was rescued from the gutter and given 
all the advantages of a genteel home. This includes liver for 
breakfast, codfish for dinner, and small snacks of lamb’s kidney 
in between. 

For all this Tony was reasonably grateful until Thomas 
Cochran entered his life. Cochran, a 95-year-old retired educator 
who also lives at the Kenwood, took quite a fancy to Tony. A 
writer of rhymes in his spare time, Cochran one day composed 
an ode to Tony entitled, “I’m A Cat.” 

In it, he traces Tony’s ancestry back to prehistoric man. Mak- 
ing use of license allowed poets, he claims Tony’s family tree 
includes a cat given to Cleopatra by Caesar. Later in the poem 
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Tony Acquires 


By Blanche Day 


he endows Tony with similar royal pretensions, quoting him 
as saying: 

“I live at the Kenwood, in the City 

But I don’t know where. 

I am staying with a lady 

Whom I suppose 

Is paid to give me care.” 

Since Tony heard the poem, he’s been a changed cat. He 
bears himself with a new aloofness, and speaks to old friends 
with a condescending air. Instead of asking for dinner, he 
demands it. When Miss Wallace administers his daily brushing, 
he doesn’t even deign to thank her. Obviously he now con- 
siders himself much too blue-blooded to associate with a mere 
hired hand. Like a street urchin elevated to movie stardom, 
he has forgotten all about his past. 

Tony had an underprivileged kittenhood. Abandoned on. 
the streets of New York when only a few weeks old, he begged 
scraps from passersby and slept huddled behind trash barrels. 
in alleyways. 

One passerby who befriended him knew of Miss Wallace’s. 
fondness for cats and deposited Tony on her doorstep. “I was so- 
broken-up when my last cat died, I swore I’d never own another,” 
says Miss Wallace, “but he was such a forlorn little kitten, I 
just couldn’t resist him.” 

Since that time, Tony’s life has been a bed of catnip. He’s far 
from forlorn these days. Weighing in at a well-muscled 15- 
pounds and sporting a sleek coat bristling with vitamins. 

You'd think this coddled feline would know which side his. 
codfish is buttered on, but no! Ever since he heard that poem,,. 
Tony thinks the fat of the land is none too good for him. 

If you think Tony didn’t understand the poem, Miss Wallace: 
will dispute you. “He can even spell,” she claims, and proves the- 
statement by spelling out f-i-s-h-. Sure enough, Tony is at the- 
refrigerator in a flash, meowing like crazy. 
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Mischievous Mr. 


ERCULES, a tiny black and white 
ball of fur, part beagle and part 
dog, was our answer to the popular belief 
that all children should: have a puppy. 
From the time that lovable little indi- 
vidualist came to us in my husband's suit 
coat pocket, our home was never the same. 
Gradually, the roving urge, inherited 
from his beagle mother, became apparent. 
Herc wasn’t content with the big play 
yard we had fenced in for our children. 
When all other means of escape were cut 
off to him, he would balance precariously 
on the roof of his doghouse, testing the 
possibilities of escape from that angle. 
But he was wise enough to wait before 
attempting that maneuver. Fortunately, 
I was on hand to see that first leap. It 
was sheer perfection from the standpoint 
of grace and form. 

Another worry was added as we began 
to fear for Herc’s eyesight. Not only 
did he crash head on into furniture 
in the house, but he constantly tangled 
with the chicken wire which we had strung 
for the peas in our garden. After a taste 
of the comfort administered to still his 
wildly beating little heart due to his first 
encounter with the wire, I can honestly 
say that I never saw that animal go 
around the obstacle. Many of our friends 


Tracy with Mrs. Snider. 


called him stupid for getting entangled 
over and over again, but knowing of the 
bids for attention from three small 
children, we felt that Herc had almost 
human intelligence. 

Literally, he was in one thing after 
another. Not content to be under foot 
constantly while we painted our house 
that summer, he rubbed against the 
freshly painted boards or wagged his 
funny little tail in the new coat of barn 
red. Never was he so affectionate as when 
thoroughly smeared, causing us each night 
to practically take a complete bath in 
turpentine. 

One morning we came downstairs to 
be confronted with a miniature snow 
storm. The air was thick with soft downy 
white, being blown hither and yon by the 
hot air furnace. Where there had been 
the tiniest hole, left by a missing button 
in our davenport, Herc had had his “fun.” 
The cover was ripped from end-to-end 
and great mounds of cotton batting were 
piled everywhere. 

Because of our failure in training the 
puppy to stay in our own yard, we realized 
that we would have to let him go. He 
had too many narrow brushes with death 
on the highway, near our house! Fortu- 
nately, a friend of ours expressed a desire 


“Tracy” or Snider? 


AURIKA, Oklahoma, is the home 

of a handsome collie named Tracy, 
who belongs to the family of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. B. Snider and their ten-year-old 
son Steve and eight-year-old daughter 
Marsha. 

Tracy is a regular attendant at 
Waurika’s First Methodist Church which 
is located three blocks from his home. 
He has not missed a single service in the 
past three years, not only going to morn- 
ing worship and Sunday School but 
evening service, too! 

Usually, he starts as soon as he hears 
the chimes. Sometimes he accompanies 
the Sniders if they are walking; when they 
ride, he runs beside the car. If for any 
reason they miss church, he goes alone. 


to have him that Fall. We were delighted. 
Herc would get his much needed atten- 
tion from the five children and four 
adults in the family. He would have 
acres to roam far from a traveled highway. 

Our children agreed to the plan with 
some relief, I am sure, for although they 
loved Herc dearly, they lived in constant 
fear that he would be killed in the road. 
We promised them a kitten to fill the 
void in their little hearts. One night 
while they were asleep, my husband drove 
off with the little pup. I was the one 
who swallowed the lump in my throat as 
they disappeared from sight. 

We had daily reports on Herc’s pro- 
gress. He “wormed” his way into his new 
owners’ hearts just as he had into ours. 

While walking with his master, the 
little dog ran ahead excitedly, sniffing and 
exploring. Suddenly, he stopped stock 
still! The hair stood straight on his back 
as he peered into a dense thicket. Our 
friend hurried up, anxious to see the cause 
of Herc’s excitement. 

Closer inspection revealed that Herc 
was staring through that thicket to an 
open field beyond. Then his master saw 
it; not a rabbit, not a woodchuck, not a 
pheasant—but of all things—a large 
white work horse. 


. * e By Leora Brown 


He has even gone to church when dis- 
abled by a limp due to an injured paw. 

As Mr. Snider is part owner of a grocery 
store and meat market, Tracy visits the 
place every morning to get a daily bone. 

Mrs. Snider works at the Waurika 
NEWS-DEMOCRAT where she writes a 
column titled “And Things Thataway,” 
so the newspaper office is another hang- 
out of Tracy’s to which he repairs with 
Mrs. Snider for forenoons and afternoons 
during school months. 

Last Christmas a paper salesman bought 
Mrs. Snider a small gift, leaving it at 
the office with word that it was for “Mary 
Tracy.” He had no idea Tracy was her 
dog’s name. Now almost as many people 
call her Tracy as Snider. 
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By Gladys Jordan 


HERE have been many famous cats in 
the realms ‘of history! Take for 
example “Muezz”. Muezz was Moham- 
med’s favorite cat and Mohammed placed 
this cat at the top of his list of favorites. 


The story goes, that one day when Muezz 


had fallen asleep upon a corner of her 
master’s robe and Mohammed was obliged 
to move, he cut off a corner of the costly 
garment he was wearing rather than dis- 
turb his pet. 

Then there was “Borehaki.” Borehaki 
lived about 200 B.C. with King Hanna 
when he ruled Egypt, and Borehaki lived 
in the royal palace and—if ever a cat 
lived royally, this one did! But—in those 
days cats did live like queens. 

But our majesty—the cat—was treated 
even more royally in the city of Bubastic, 
situated near the delta of the Nile. This 
city was named after the Egyptian cat- 
goddess and each year great feasts were 
celebrated to honor “Bubastic.” A temple 
was built and dedicated to the goddess-cat, 
and it has been said that Herodotus 
thought this the most beautiful temple in 
all Egypt. The earlier Egyptian name 
for the cat was “Pasht,” and Pasht was 
the cat-headed-moon-goddess. 

Arabs considered dogs “unclean,” but 
they would eat from the same dish with 
a cat. And—in Siam, the royal cat had 
a corps of attendants as well as a corps 
of priests. 

To come down to the present, or near 
present time, there was a very famous cat 
that bore the name of “Bob.” Bob resided 
at No. 10 Downing Street. He was the 
beloved pet of the former Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill. 

Mark Twain, one of America’s beloved 
authors, loved his cat “Bambino.” The 
word “bambino” in Italian means “child,” 
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and Mark Twain treated his pet cat much 
as one would treat a beloved child. He 
was taught many tricks and granted many 
privileges; perhaps even “spoiled” a bit! 

Had you thought about your cat’s his- 
tory, and how this loveable animal became 
a house-pet? Scientific investigation has 
shown that our present day cats are not 
the progency of wild cats, but are rather 
the descendents of the famous North 
Africa “Caffre” cats. These cats were 
domesticated ages ago by the Egyptians. 
Where-ever the Egyptian sailors traveled, 
their cats sailed with them to protect their 
food supplies. Often when these sailors 
went ashore on some distant land, the cats 
went along, and sometimes the cats ex- 
plored too far and never came back to the 
ships. So, in the wilderness they no doubt 
found new mates among the native wild 
cats ,of which there are some thirty-six 
species of the smaller sizes. The descen- 
dents of these new made families gave us 
the European and later the American 
house cats. 

The beautiful long-haired Persians, or 
Angoras, have doubtless come from the 


famous “Pallas” cat of Asia. Just as the 
Siamese came from the “golden-cat” of 
India. 

Our government has for a long time 
appropriated money for the mainten- 
ance of cats in the public buildings in the 
larger cities. And they certainly earn their 
“room-and-board”! They destroy the 
vermin that would otherwise destroy pub- 
lic records and mail sacks. Also in grain 
stores, grocery stores and barns, cats hold 
a very important position. They also hold 
an important place in the heart and lives 
of their owners. 

In this day-and-age, we can choose our 
pets as to the color and the species we 
prefer, but the people of ancient times 
could not do this! The beautiful Siamese 
cat, with its pale-golden-chestnut-fur, 
could be owned by royalty alone! 

Yes—there have been many famous 
cats! They have lived royally and have 
been pets of royalty. They also have been 
and always will be—loveable pets of the 
ordinary citizen—like you and me. They 
will live in the hearts and in the memories 
ot those who love them. 
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This picture speaks for itself. 


Careful planning went into this shot. The proud 

Siamese blue bloods are striking against the plain back- 

ground. Note how the texture of the fabric covering 

the bench adds interest to the picture as contrast to 
the slick coats of the subjects. 


The light background—not too fancy—is 
excellent for the dark fur of this most non- 


chalant kitten. 
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AT pictures have a special appeal 
all their own—even for people 
who can’t stand cats in person. 

So, for the cat owning family, snap- 
shots are a must, whether the pet is a 
descendent of one of the ancient feline 
aristocracies or comes from a long line 
of alley dwellers. 

It's fun to take their pictures—when 
you really do right by them. The snap- 
shots that really do them justice are the 
ones that show off their best points—or 
those which endear them to you . . . the 
ones that show their personality and 
individuality. 

Picture your cat in natural surroundings 
—outdoors and in. Inside, it’s just as easy 
when you use flash. You can follow 
your pet to any part of the house, to snap 
a picture where and when you wish. 

The background is important. You 
can photograph a black cat in a coal bin 
at night, but you aren’t really going to 
see much of the cat. A contrasting back- 
ground, simple as can be, will show your 
pet off to best advantage. 
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Avoid wall-paper patterns _ inside, 
shrubbery and the like outside. Try 
“shooting” your pet from various angles 
to achieve interesting effects and attain a 
neutral background. Move in as close 
as your camera permits. If you shoot 
from too great a distance, your cat will 
be but a speck in a mass of background 
and certainly not featured in the style 
which he deserves. 


A “center of attention” for your cat will 
help bring out the alertness, both in body 
position and expression. The center of 
attention can be either on or off camera, as 
you wish—and can be as simple as your 
making a noise that you know from ex- 
perience will attract his attention. 


Try shooting at the cat’s own eye level 
sometimes. This keeps things in proper 
perspective. If you look down on him 
from your eye level, you'll be dwarfing 
him in importance. 


It may take a little planning, but you'll 
find it so worthwhile to snap pictures of 
your cat that really do him justice. 


Kittens have a way of picking unusual play areas—and you are sure 

of a good picture if you snap them in their own setting. These 

youngsters stopped chasing each other over the stack of empty flower 

pots and turned cameraward when a sudden noise attracted their 
attention. 


Picturing kittens in a basket isn’t a new idea 
—but an old standby that’s never lacking 
in appeal. 


If your cat subject is on the floor, you've got 
to get close to it yourself. Shooting down will 
tend to dwarf your pet's importance. 
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Two trained Alsatians attack a native “trespasser” who is clad in thick protective 
leather clothing to prevent injury. } 


Beers 


By Peter Holz 


N 1886, South Africa’s first diamond 

was discovered, by a child, not far 
from where the city of Kimberley is 
situated today. The discovery of precious 
stones radically effected the course of the 
country’s history and transformed Kim- 
berley, in the course of ninety years, from 
a conglomeration of tin shanties into a 
city with imposing civic buildings and 
delightful residences, with all the modern 
amenities required for a city of its size. 

In Kimberley, the De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines, the world’s largest Diamond 
syndicate employs more than 1,500 
Europeans, 5,000 Africans and almost 
eighty Alsations, the latter to help guard 
against thefts and unauthorized intruders 
in the Company’s various diamond mining 
properties. 

On actual patrol duty each guard is 
accompanied by an Alsation. Other dogs 
are assigned to picket duty, their long 
chains attached to wires strung about the 
De Beers properties. Should an intruder 
approach from any direction the picket 
dog will immediately give the alarm, 
causing the guard to release his dog to 
tackle the trespasser. Every evening 
about forty dogs are detailed for twelve- 
hour shifts from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

A complete record of each dog is kept 
at the De Beers; his birthday, color, pedi- 
gree and later in life—the animal's 
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achievements, its diet and illnesses are all 
meticulously recorded. 

About 110 puppies are born every year, 
and those in excess of the Company’s 
requirements are sold to the general pub- 
lic. Each animal is issued with a pedigree 
certificate before being sold and is regis- 
tered with the South African Kennel 
Union. 

The pups are fed on crushed maize, 
vegetables, hot soup, meat and raw bones 
and are given in addition, doses of olive 
oil. They are fed three times daily, 
while fully grown and trained dogs are 
fed twice-a-day. On an average the entire 
kennel consumes 2,100 pounds of donkey 
meat, 2,700 pounds of maize and 150 
pounds of vegetables annually, as well as 
more than 350 gallons of milk. 

The animals live in spacious kennels, 
fitted with double wooden bunks and long 
“runs” for proper exercise. For bitches 
there are six whelping kennels with an 
enclosure where young puppies can play 
and romp to their heart’s content. 

So famous have the De Beers dogs 
become that Queen Elizabeth of England 
paid them a visit in the course of the 
Royal tour of 1947. British journalists 
commented at the time on these coura- 
geous, intelligent and beautiful looking 
animals and voted them the most interest- 
ing aspect of the whole tour. 


Feline Fanciers 


By Ruth Gosnell 


UR cat likes television! Or at least 

she enjoys the movements which 

attract her attention—especially the lively 

commercials. We have found, too, that 

she is a western fan and is quite intrigued 
with runaway stage coaches. 

And many times when she enters the 
living room she tosses a casual glance over 
her shoulder at the TV screen to see 
whether anything is going on. During 
the recent political conventions, Ming was 
observed watching with apparent great 
intelligence the many speeches by mem- 
bers of both parties. But after a few 
minutes of concentration she would be 
overcome with boredom and would rest 
her head on her paw as though she felt, 
—"“What's the use. Political speeches 
are all the same.” 

Ming, who is a Siamese, is a surprise in 
many other ways. Some time back I 
bought yeast tablets to supplement my 
own diet and just for fun offered one to 
Ming. Well! She was delighted and 
would have eaten any number. Now, 
regularly at 8:30 every evening she goes 
to my father, is very affectionate and tells 
him that very definitely it is time for her 
yeast tablet. 

There is one habit which this member 
of our family refuses to change and this 
has become the bane of our existence: she 
insists on rising at daybreak, demanding to 
be fed. No matter how she is ignored 
she only becomes more persistent, teasing, 
coaxing, cajoling with loud and affection- 
ate purrs until one of us gets one eye 
open wide enough to put some food in 
a dish. The irony of its is that when we 
humans have to get the chores done Ming 
is blissfully asleep, not at all disturbed by 
the fact that because of her a good many 
minutes’ sleep have been lost. There 
doesn’t seem to be a solution to the prob- 
lem, however, for when a veterinarian was 
asked for advice he begged us to let him 
know if we found a remedy .. . he had a 
couple of cats! 

There are always disadvantages to every 
situation but Ming more than makes up 
for her early rising by being affectionate 
and gentle and very decorative, and we 
would not like to have to get along with- 
out her or one of her kind. 
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By H. McDonald Clark 


F Montanans were asked to select an 
animal which they could hold in high 
esteem, their vote would probably be 
unanimous as they reflected on the mem- 
ory of a dog, “who was forever faithful.” 
A plaque has been erected near Fort Ben- 
ton to the dog, with Shep’s characteristic 
likeness painted on it. 

Shep was a sheep dog of collie strain. 
He had known but one master, having 
been given as a puppy to an ailing herder 
who was hired to work near Fort Benton 
to tend sheep and perhaps regain his 
health in Montana’s great countryside. 

Summer on the Montana hills can be 
a paradise for a man and a dog herding 
sheep. The herd, with training, will graze 
slowly. The herder’s pace is not harried 
as he sits his horse and the dog awaits 
his master’s signals. There is plenty of 
time for man and dog to become ac- 
quainted. 

But winter in a sheep camp can be a 
trying ordeal for man and dog, for 
blizzard winds will often cause the flock 
to stray in the night. Constant vigilance 
is necessary. Again man and dog share 
together experiences that help “mold” a 
faithful and true friendship. 

For nearly seven years the herder and 
Shep lived on the Montana hillsides, and 


Burial place of Shep. 
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as each season gave way to another, the 
bond of friendship forever grew. But the 
sickness that the herder hoped the moun- 
tain air would cure, became the intruder 
and Shep and his companion were parted. 
The body of the herder was shipped East 
from the Fort Benton train station. Ac- 
companying the body to the train, was 
Shep. And there, where they last parted, 
the dog waited his master’s return. 

Thus began the epic part of the story, 
that fall in 1936, when a dog commenced 
a vigil of waiting that was to astound 
those who learned of its fidelity. For 
five and a half years—as long as he lived 
—Shep waited! 

Every train that stopped at the depot 
was met by the inquiring Shep, whose 
nose sniffed the air for a familiar scent. 

In a few weeks, kind employees at the 
depot began to notice the dog wasting 
away from hunger. Station Agent Tony 
Schanche and Section Foreman Pat 
McSweeney left scraps and water for the 
dog. Night Operator Jim Woods con- 
tributed, too. Conductor Ed Shields, then 
on the main passenger train, began to 
tell the dog’s story. Knowing neither 
the canine’s name nor that of its master, 
the men began calling the dog “Shep”, and 
the dog came to answer to it. 

As the days . . . years . . . passed, in- 
terest in the continued loyalty of the dog 
who waited so endlessly began to grow. 
People asked to be re-routed over the 
Great Northern Line so they could see 
the dog. 

Letters of advice, innumerable ques- 
tions, and requests for adoption of the 
dog began pouring in. So great was 
Shep’s fan mail that the railroad em- 
ployees were overburdened. Supt. T. F. 
Dixon of the Great Northern Montana 


Division, delegated his secretary to handle 
Shep’s mail. 

Many homes were offered the dog, but 
the railroad men decided the kindest thing 
to do was to let Shep live as the dog 
desired, waiting for a master he could not 
know would never return. And so the 
dog lived on until he was 12-years-old. 

Age was slowing him down. One 
morning, when a light snowfall covered 
the tracks, Shep went forth to greet the 
10:17 as it drew into the station. The 
dog slipped on an icy rail, and the on- 
coming train ran over him. Shep’s waiting 
was ended. 

The Railroad employees, who had 
grown to love the dog, decided to give 
him a burial place close to the depot he 
had made his home. A bluff across the 
tracks was selected and Station Agent 
Tony Schanche made arrangements for 
the funeral in memory of the dog’s loyalty 
and devotion. 

Rev. Ralph Underwood of the First 
Christian Church prepared a sermon for 
the occasion, which he concluded with 
Vest’s “Eulogy to a Dog.” Boy Scout 
Troop 47 served as pallbearers. Mayor 
of Fort Benton, H. F. Miller, and Ed 
Shields, one of Shep’s first railroad friends 
and then Mayor of Great Falls, were in 
attendance with the town’s people for the 
dog’s funeral. Taps sounded as the people 
paid their last tribute to Shep. é 

Near the grave-site, a spotlight was 
installed so that passengers going through 
Fort Benton by train at night might see 
the monument to the dog. Forever the 
monument will stand looking down on 
the town that is built by the side of the 
curving Missouri River. Forever it will 
remind people of a love that defied time, 
and a loyalty that outlived life. 
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Mrs. Littlefield and one of her special pets who follows her around the farm like a dog. 


Kindness Dairy Cows Profit 


By John C. Macfarlane, Director Livestock Conservation 


N one of the warmest days this 
summer, I visited a farm in Rowley, 
Massachusetts. It looks like any other 
farm, as you drive up the lane leading 
to the house. Rolling acres of pasture- 
land with spots of timber and a tiny 
brook. And—like any other dairy farm, 
there are milking Jersey's, and a few 
younger cows under two-years-of-age, and 
a Poodle, a Cocker, and another indepen- 
dent and very beautiful Scotty. There is 
a farmer, the farmer’s wife and this farmer 
has a son. 

Then why is this farm so different? 
Why am I telling this story. Well, this 
farmer, Mr. Horace Littlefield and Mrs. 
Littlefield have learned something in the 
few years they have been dairy farming 
that many older farmers mever learn. 
That all animals respond to love and 
affection. 

The Littlefields are a practical and 
business-like family. Both men are down 
to earth realists. They, along with Mrs. 
Littlefield have come to know that where 
kindness and love are a definite part of 
dairy management, the monthly milk 
check is a rewarding experience. 

I saw twin cows that produce 50 Ibs. 
of fluid milk a day (about 25 quarts) and 
I watched Mrs. Littlefield stroke the head 
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of their two-year-old Jersey bull and 
saw him respond by prancing around the 
bull pen like a six-month old puppy bent 
on showing off for visitors. 

Then, we went out into the pasture and 
we waited while Mrs. Littlefield called the 
older cows. They came to her and by 
their actions I knew that they had all the 
faith in the world in her. They were so 
tame and so gentle that our photographer 
had quite a time getting far enough away 
from them to get a picture. 


This little heifer seemed to say as we were 

leaving the pasture, “thanks a million for 

telling folks that we like to be treated with 
kindess.” 


The Littlefields feed their new born 
calves on whole milk for about five weeks. 
Unless a bull calf is needed as a herd 
replacement, he is sent to market like 
millions of other “bobs”, or babies. The 
two-year-old Jersey bull would have been 
sent to slaughter by his original owner 
had not Mrs. Littlefield begged to take 
him home. The bull has repaid this 
kindness by giving her good Jersey cows 
that produce an average of 8,000 lbs. 
of milk. 

A local milk Company takes all the 
milk the Littlefields’ herd can produce, 
which is about 400 quarts a day, all of 
which is kept in a modern and immacu- 
lately clean stainless steel bulk tank. 

This family has accepted the hard work 
of the farm and in a short period of two- 
and-a-half years, they are making a good 
profit from their dairy business. 

Before leaving these fine looking cattle, 
I noticed how spotlessly clean the barn 
was, and I saw a radio facing the cows. 
When I mentioned the radio to Mrs. 
Littlefield, and how in my opinion animals 
like to hear soft musical tones, she gave 
me her parting bit of advice which I 
hereby pass on to our readers, “Don’t 
play ‘Rock ’n’ Roll’ for your cows because 
they just don’t like the ‘beat’.” 
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Wear's 


By Hallie Holmes 


# ken oddest and perhaps least known 
of our animal friends is the armadillo. 
This curious creature of hair, scales and 
flesh ordinarily moves along rather 
slowly, but he can scuttle rapidly if he is 
in danger. He and “cousins” of many 
species live from Texas to the Argentine. 
The true armadillo is found in South 
America. He is covered with a shell-like 
armor, not unlike that of an alligator. 
His name, of Spanish origin, in fact, 
suggests armor. 

Moving about chiefly at night, the 
South American armadillo makes a curi- 
ous picture. His eyes and ears are ex- 
ceptionally small and he has no teeth. 
He lives almost entirely under ground, 
like a mole. His hind part looks as if he 
had met up with a buzz saw, leaving a 
squarely cut rear end which is covered 
by a horny shield, hard and _glasslike. 
The part not covered by this armor of 
scales is covered with long hair. 

The Clamyphorous, or South Ameri- 
can armadillo rests on the ground like a 
tortoise most of the time, but when at- 
tacked by a snake or other enemy he 
digs with his powerful spade-like claws, 
wedges his body tightly into the ground. 
Then his rear shield becomes a strong, 
securely sealed back door closing the 
burrow and protecting him from harm. 
Thus, he has become known as “The 
Animal That Wears His Back Door.” 

Some of his “cousins,” although not as 
unusual in form, are unique. One has 
thin bands of shells, connected by bands 
of skin and is able to roll himself into a 
hard ball, pull in his legs and feet and 
prevent surface attacks. 
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Photo by courtesy of The Travelers, Hartford 


The harmless armadillo is one of the oddest of animals. 


Another has plates of horns, joined by 
flexible bands. The sharp edges of his 
armor are used to lacerate the flesh of his 
enemies. 


Ranging in length from five or six 
inches to several feet, he is quite unlike 
the anteater to whom he is related. Like 
the anteater, his tongue is coated with a 
sticky fluid, but he cannot protrude his 
tongue. He lives chiefly on roots and 
fruits but some armadillos do eat lizards, 
insects, worms and snails. 

Friends who have traveled in South 
America tell of restaurants that serve 
armadillo steaks, but few people admit 
really liking them. Some say they taste 
somewhat like chicken others say the 
meat is so strongly flavored by the decayed 
matter that they eat that it is generally 
distasteful. 


Like a knight in armor, the armadillo 
goes confidently along, secure in the 
knowledge that his coat of defensive 
curious scales will protect him from harm. 

The armadillo of our own country, 
found in the Lone Star state, is somewhat 
different from others of the family, since 
its young usually number from four to 
ten, while the South American species 
bear only one or two at a time. 

This native of Texas ordinarily meas- 
ures about a yard in length, half of this 
length being its own long, dark brown 
tail, which is ringed by overlapping shells. 
On its body, this creature carrier nine 
bands of shell which is black for the most 
part, with markings of light yellow. Be- 
tween this shell and the creature’s head, 
protrude large ears, rather like those of 
a mule. 
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We Call Her “Sea Puss” 


By Martha Woodman (Age 12) 


— people say that cats cannot swim. We thought so, 
too, until we took our cat down to the boat for the summer. 

It all started when I was going home from church. I found 
my girl friend’s cat in the middle of the square. She was dirty, 
skinny, and a sorrowful-looking sight. I took the poor little 
thing home and called the owner. She quickly informed me 
that she no longer wanted the kitty. It didn’t take the family 
long to decide that we should keep the kitten. 

We called her Pumpkin, Punky for short, because it was 
Halloween Sunday. Immediately she was accepted as one of 
the family and loved by all. 

There was just one thing we had overlooked. That was our 
summer on the boat! How could we ever take a cat on the 
boat with us to live for the summer! ‘ 

Finally came the day to move to our “floating summer home.” 
When we got there Punky was all eyes and ears. Between the 
sea gulls and the outboard, she almost flew into a panic! After 
we reached the big boat, and she had a chance to smell and 
investigate every corner and cupboard, she began to settle herself 
comfortably. 

A week had passed and it was time to start on our cruise down 
to the Cape Cod area. So far the trip had been very delightful, 
though we didn’t see much of Punky. She had found a secret 
cupboard in which to go into when the motors started up. 

Then one night when we were all in the forward cabin play- 
ing cards, we heard a big splash. We all ran up on the deck 
and there before us stood a dripping wet cat. It seemed that 
Punky had been sitting on the upper deck watching the reflec- 
tion of a moonbeam wiggling in the water. It tempted her so 
much that she jumped in after it, then swam to the ladder and 
climbed up onto the boat. 

You should have seen the expression on our faces. We only 
wished that we could have seen her swim. The next year we got 
our wish! Punky has been cruising with us now for two years. 
We are sure now that she can take care of herself. 

* 

Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 
be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good, clear picture 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 
mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 

All letters should be addressed to Young Reader's Editor, 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
We cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we 
shall do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures. 
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Find 12 Birds 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


TART each time wherever you like, move one square at a 
time in any direction, and spell out the names of twelve birds. 
One lays eggs for your breakfast. One is said to be very vain 
and has wonderful tail feathers. One crows. One says “Hoo!” 
Two are wading birds. One has a very large beak. One is 
very graceful on the park lake. One catches small animals 


and sometimes steals chicks. One gives a name to something 
boys fly in the Spring. One makes a nest of mud. And one is 
known by everyone, in town or country. 
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People Are Unusual 


I must introduce myself. I am Bonnie. I am a 
A year or so ago I caught a mouse, and I 
went home to show, Mama, Grandma and Grandpa my catch. 
(Mama, etc., are people! ) 

They usually praised me. Mama let me in but as soon as 
she saw my mouse she called, “Hey! Mom and Dad.” When 
they came in the trouble started. 

Grandpa said, “He let it go!” Then he immediately pounced 
on the floor like me. They all acted very strange. I tried to 
recover my mouse because at this point I was beginning to feel 
sorry for it. I got it and ran for the bedroom with all three 
of the people coming after me like a hoard of elephants. Any 
how, Mama took the mouse away from me and put it out-doors. 
When she came in she picked me up and I just purred and went 
off to sleep in Mama’s arms. 

Bennies Writer and Interpreter... 


ELLO! 
black cat. 


My Dream Horse 


By Joan Gero (Age 12) 


I’ve often wished I had a horse 
Any kind would do, 
One that I could love and trust 
And ride the whole day through. 
Especially one with a coat pure black 
And a long black graceful tail, 
I'd saddle him up each sunny day 
And we'd ride o’er many a trail. 
A Jumper or a Hunter 
Or a pony would be fine. 
Any breed would really do 
As long as it were mine! 
But alas! alack! 
They cost so much 
There is no use to groan 
And yet some day, when I’m grown up 
I'll have a horse... My Own! 
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Queer Cats 


Which cat: 

is a burial place? 

grows in marshy places? 

is a short sleep? 

is a sauce for meat? 

crawls but does not walk? 
was used for punishment? 

is an herb? 

does everyone wish to avoid? 
do many people like to read? 
10. is taught to children? 

11. is used for water travel? 

12. is a waterfall? 


' By Ada B. Turner 
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Announcer James Pappas turns over the leash 

and a pleased “Blackie” to his delightful 

owner, Bonnie. Blackie was found by broad- 

casting over Middletown, New York Radio 

Station WALL’S “Bulletin Board,” a free 
pet locating service. 


| parame to find lost pets daily and 
without charge comprises some of 
the most important civic and humane 
service rendered by radio station W-A-L-L 
of Middletown, New York. 

Promptly at 12:40 P.M., seven days a 


The Lost 


week, WALL'’s so-called “Bulletin Board” 
feature is broadcast to at least 80,000 
persons and a potential of 140,000 people. 

Lost pet information comes to Middle- 
town’s pioneer and only radio station by 
‘phone, mail and personal calls. Reports 
arrive not only from bereaved owners but 
also the Middletown Police Headquarters. 

Joe Ryan, sports announcer, is entrusted 
with the task of describing missing pets 
and requesting public assistance in locat- 
ing them. Boys and girls, men and 
women in all walks of life depend upon 
him to bring relief for their sorrow. 

Not only losers tell their tale but 
finders, too. Appeals are likewise made 
for homes where small animals may stay 
and receive proper care. 

A female brown dog with white mark- 
ings was found a week ago. The vicinity 
is given. It wore a collar but had no 
license. The owner may call and re- 
cover the pet. The address is supplied. 
A yellow parakeet has been lost. Will 
the finder please phone. A black female 
Cocker Spaniel and a male brindle bull 


Operation Safety 


By Betty B. Dodendorf 


N a Twentieth Century man-made cave, 
I watched a spectacle of nature older 
than man himself. The cave, made of 
native materials, is located in the side of a 
hill in central Nebraska. Around the in- 
side of the cave, there is a ledge about 
eight to ten inches wide located a foot 
below the ceiling. 

A brown paper sack partially filled with 
nails sat on the ledge of one side of 
the cave. I thought nothing of the sack, 
until I noticed a field mouse at one side 
of it. Shortly, I saw a second mouse. The 
pair were almost running in circles and 
I soon discovered the reason—a bull snake 
a few feet from the nail sack. 

The two mice closed together as though 
in a huddle. Instantly, the male mouse 
ran down the side of the wall, across the 
fireplace, and up the other wall to the 
opposite ledge. 

He ran a few feet in one direction, 
then back, and continued to repeat this 
operation in an attempt to attract the 
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attention of the snake. The snake lay 
there, watching him furtively. 

By the time this routine was well estab- 
lished, the female mouse darted into the 
nail sack and came out carrying a baby 
mouse by the nape of the neck. Going in 
the opposite direction from the snake, 
she ran down the wall, along the floor, 
and out the cave door.. I watched her 
rush down an embankment and deposit 
the baby mouse in a clump of weeds. 
She hurried back to the cave, climbed the 
wall to the nail sack, and gathered up 
another baby mouse. 

Repeating her exit path, she deposited 
Number Two in the clump of weeds. 
Upon completing the fourth round trip 
moving her young to safety, she must have 
given her mate a secret signal. He ceased 
his Operation Safety maneuvers and 
followed her. The bull snake sadly, and 
surely regretfully, watched his double 
dinner disappear through the doorway 
and into the weeds. 


By I. Shyke 


dog have both been found. The owner 
is told the number to phone. 

Homes are wanted for three kittens. 
Contact by phone. A_two-month-old 
female, pure white kitten was lost in 
such and such area. Will the finder please 
phone. A home is wanted for a small, 
short hair female dog, about two-years- 
old and “very good with children.” Any- 
one interested? 

Cows, horses, ponies, rabbits, pigs and 
others come in for prompt broadcasting 
attention once they become lost. Re- 
sponse is generally prompt. Percentage of 
finds relatively high. 

President James M. Patt declares that 
the popularity of his company’s fifteen 
years of broadcasting can be attributed, in 
a large measure, to the free pet locating 
service. 

And nearest the hearts of Middle- 
towners and WALL employees and 
management are the happy-tail-waggings 
and gleam of thanks in the eyes of pets 
and their owners after they have been 
re-united! 


By Enola Chamberlin 


I have a little kitty, 

I have a Dachshund, too. 

They used to squabble, squabble 
As dogs and kittys do. 

But I petted them and loved them 
From morning through to night, 
‘Til now they play together 

And never have a fight. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


| 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 

rather than pure-bred field, | was ee with 
the material in POPULAR boGs . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. * Geo. Bach, 


1 yr., $3; 2 yrs., $5 
Specializing: Veterinary 


2009 Ranstead St., Philedelphie'S, Pa. 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


and advice will be given gladly. 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


eee 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets. 


Each Hundred*® 

Care of Canaries 2 cts. $1.25 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 25 cts. 

Parakeets as Pets 3 cts. $2.00 
A Loyal Friend 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Dog 5 cts. $3.00 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10 cts. $5.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest, post card 2 cts. $1.25 
Cushioned Claws 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Cat 5 ets. $3.00 
The Beggar Cat, post card 2 cts. $1.25 
First Aid to Animals 10 cts. $5.00 
Turtle Cruelty 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Horse 5 cts. $3.00 


Any of the above leaflets and also the following help teachers to integrate units of work 
from the world of natural phenomena as a part of the total school program. 


Care of the Cat—35mm. black and white filmstrip which 


comes complete with teacher’s manual $2.00 
Nature Recreation—book by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 
You and Your Dog—elementary grades 10 cts. 
What Do You Know About Animals? 10 cts. $5.00 
The Power of Kindness 5 cts. $3.00 
Ways of Kindness 5 cts. $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime 5 cts. $3.00 
Pic, Barb and Sword 5 cts. $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program 5 cts. $3.00 
Animal Plays— 

The Kindness Train 6 cts. ea., 60 cts. dz, $4.50 per 100 

One Morning Long Ago 3 cts. ea., 30 cts. dz., $2.00 per 100 

Supplies for the formation of Junior Humane Societies 

Be Kind to Animals blotters 2 ets. $1.25 
Junior Humane Society pins—dog, cat and bird on red 4 cts. $3.60 
White Star Band of Mercy pins—on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border 2 cts. $2.00 
Be Kind to Animals pins—three styles . 

Humane Society, Band of Mercy, S. P. C. A. 

dog, cat, horse, bird on white background 2 cts. $2.00 
Junior Humane Society—Band of Mercy membership : 

cards 1 $1.00 


The monthly magazine, “Our Dumb Animals,” with pictures, stories, articles and 


two children’s pages—15 cts. a copy, $1.50 per year. 


Samples of the above leaflets and magazine will be sent free upon request. 
In lots of 1000 33-1/3% discount on 100 price 


* In lots of 500 16-2/3% discount on 100 price 


Puzzled? Probably not thinking of it 
now? But—xX-mas and its gift confusion 
will be here before you realize it! 
Christmas shop the easy way—LET US 
DO IT FOR YOU! 

Know how to please your friends and 
relatives? Know how to please your 
pocket-book too? A year’s subscription 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS will do both. 
Young and old love it and it is only $1.00 
each if 5 or more subscriptions are ordered 
at one time. The price is $1.50 each if 
less than five are ordered. 

So—send us your list with payment to 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Then sit back and relax. Easy? 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE S. P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.08 
Sustaining — Active Annual 
Annual 25.00 Children’s 
Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


\ 
POPULAR DOGS 


P 


ES, these are school days, once again — days that are, perhaps, the 
most important in the lives of the children throughout the land. Then 
it is that they learn the lessons that will enable them to take their 
proper places as adults and citizens. 


And to be a good citizen, to be able to govern fairly and wisely, a child must 
learn to be kind and tolerant and understanding. If, then, he is taught under- 
standing and kindness to animals while young, he will learn to encompass all liv- 
ing creatures in these teachings. Kindness is, indeed, a prerequisite to good citizen- 
ship. 


Would you like to help to build the world of tomorrow along the paths of 
your own desire? Here is how you can do it. 


The procedure is simple. Just pick out some library, school, or child — in 
your community or some other city and make a personal donation of a year’s 
subscription. Just fill out the blank below and send it with the subscription price 
of $1.50 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We will 
do the rest. 


KINDNESS — for Good Citizenship 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) { 
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